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CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 
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year 


Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
September 15, 1921 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, 
Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 


History of 
Wood-wind Ensemble, and String 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
The free privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and appearing 
before audience with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music students. 
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Where Is My Dog? 38, MAN ALONE 


By the Rev. Charles D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, ten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


James Forgie’s Sons 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 
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Wedding Invitations Boston 


New Humane Film 


Available for Theaters, Humane Societies, 
Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


“The Bell of Atri” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the knight who 
turned his favorite steed into the street, and of the 
old horse nibbling the vines which rang the bell of 
justice and caused the people to assemble in right- 
eous indignation, until the knight was compelled 
to take back his steed and to provide 


“Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


Produced especially for the American Humane 
Education Society at an exp of nearly $4,000. 


( Prints for standard machines only.) 


Copies for sale and to rent. Write for terms. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 


terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 


the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
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Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual -10 00 Children’s 1 00 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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CRUSHED beneath a debt of $40,000,000,000, 
according to Senator Walsh of Montana, 
France is still maintaining an army of 800,000. 


NECESSITY, if not wisdom, will probably 
force the nations to disarmament. 


MEN still say that war always has been and 
always will be. So for ages men thought about 
slavery. And how many thrones are dust 
from which once issued the voices that ruled 
the world! 

IT was a former Lord Chancellor of England 
who said, “All great powers must begin dis- 
armament or starvation.” 


BECAUSE there is no other country in the 
world so able, if it were an absolute necessity, 
to maintain a great army and navy, America 
above all others should be the one to invite to 
disarmament. 


MUCH is said about reducing the cost of 
navies. This cost, however, is relatively small 
compared with that of armed land forces. 


THE CHURCHES AND WAR 


HOUGH this magazine will not be in 

print till after June 5, we devoutly 
trust that on that day the appeal to the 
churches will have been heard and acted upon. 
Of course the churches could stop war. They 
could bring about almost anything in the 
way of disarmament and peace if they would 
join their forces. The moral and religious 
forces of the world, massed against an evil, 
are mightier than all the politicians, the am- 
munition manufacturers, and the armies and 
navies of the world. Wars will never end 
until the moral sense of mankind has been 
lifted to the level which will make it possible. 
It is in this field of morals and religion that 
the Christian Church must assume the su- 
preme leadership. In making this appeal 
to the church, General Tasker H. Bliss well 
says: “If the clergymen of the United States 
Want to secure a limitation of armaments, 
they can do it now without further waste of 
time. If the churches cannot agree upon that, 
it will not be done until the good God puts 
into them the proper spirit of their religion.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANIMAL 


HE question is often asked us, “What 
do you think about a hereafter for 
animals?” The only answer is to say that 
whatever we may think, we know nothing. 
Even our own future is wrapped about with 
so much mystery that our hope of it is a matter 
of faith. It does not admit of an unanswer- 
able demonstration. Humanity seems to 
have clung to a belief in immortality from the 
earliest days of which we have record. The 
world’s wisest and best have gone their way 
facing the darkness at the close of life’s day 
with this hope more or less brightly burning, 
like a lamp with which they trusted to find 
the threshold of a house not made with hands. 
Not a few whose names have been written 
high on the scroll of fame, men like Butler and 
Agassiz, men of fine intellectual power and 
unswayed by sentiment, have found nothing 
in philosophy or science to prevent their belief 
in a future for the animal as well as for us. 
Conscious of the limitations of our knowledge, 
we still can say that if love, fidelity, devotion, 
pertain to that in the human life which cannot 
die, why should we doubt its persistence 
wherever we meet it? And then, unless there 
be some future where the unmeasured suffer- 
ings of the animal world shall find compensa- 
tion for the undeserved evils under which 
they, innocent of wrong, have lived out their 
too often sad and tortured lives, does not the 
eternal justice stand impeached at the judg- 
ment seat of humanity’s noblest sense of 
right? 


A NEW FORM OF CRUELTY 


O take a dog up in an airplane and then 
drop him with a parachute is a form of 
cruelty that should be stopped by humane 
societies. Of course the dog does not suffer 
anything in anticipation. But the sensation 
when he finds himself put out of the plane 
and dropped, we believe must be one involv- 
ing what the law speaks of as “‘unnecessary 
suffering.” Should we learn of any such 
experiment being tried in Massachusetts, 
we should summon the man responsible into 
court and try the case out. We doubt if any 
fair-minded judge would decide against us. 
Will not humane societies wherever this kind 
of thing is attempted exert their power to 
prevent it? 


A FALSE PROPHET 


UCH is our Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. A prophet, in the strict sense 
of the word, is one who speaks for, or on behalf 
of, another. That the people of the United 
States had no true representative, or prophet, 
or declarer of their deepest convictions, when 
Mr. Harvey delivered himself in his first pub- 
lic address in England, we say without the 
slightest hesitation. We will not discuss his 
motive. Why he spoke as he did may be a 
matter of opinion. But his words rang false 
to the great heart of the nation he was sent 
to represent. Dull and blind and stupid as 
the vast majority of Americans may have 
been when they went into the war, they 
thought they were entering it for some nobler 
end than self-defense and _ self-aggrandize- 
ment. Tens of thousands of fathers and 
mothers said “good-bye” to those they loved 
better than life, and did it with unquivering 
lip, because they thought they were willing 
to suffer even the bitterest sorrow, if only a 
holy cause might triumph through their loss. 
Millions denied themselves of luxuries, even 
comforts, to sustain the nation’s treasury and 
take its securities, went gladly without a score 
of other things once they thought necessities, 
in the belief that they were doing it as their 
share in a war that was fought, not for them- 
selves alone by any means, but for humanity, 
and to end forever the curse and doom of war. 
Thousands of young soldiers, among them 
many of the flower of American manhood, 
made the great surrender wholly possessed by 
the spirit of a divine sacrifice, and. inspired 
by as fine ideals as ever beckoned on crusading 
knight to follow the banner of the cross. 

Mr. Harvey may well have spoken for him- 
self, perhaps for many to whom the war was 
only a selfish, sordid struggle of material 
interest against brute force, but he was false 
to the nation as a nation. We doubt if Eng- 
land or the world believed him. Humanity 
has not yet come to mock at the shrines where 
once it worshiped. Its old men still dream 
dreams and its young men see visions. 


HOW far from the truth was the speaker 
who said recently, ““Men call national selfish- 
ness, patriotism”? 

THE old battleship “Constitution” cost $301,- 
000. The new “Constitution,” $38,000,000. 
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TRAINED ANIMAL ACTS INHERENTLY CRUEL 


JACK LONDON CLUB TURNS ON THE LIGHT 


THE membership of the Jack London Club 
soared 5,381 during May. 


IF you are in favor of a square deal for ani- 
mals, you are eligible to membership in this 


Club. 


THE Boys’ Secretary of the Chelsea (Mass.) 
Y. M. C. A. reports 110 members for the Jack 
London Club. 


THE theatrical profession is strongly repre- 
sented in the membership of the Club. It 
knows the cruelty to animals both on the stage 
and behind the scenes. 


SEND FOR A NEW JACK LONDON 
CLUB POSTER! IT DEPICTS THE 
TRUTH EFFECTIVELY. 15 CENTS 
EACH, TWO FOR 25. 


DO not believe those who say that animals 
are too valuable to be treated cruelly,” says 
an ex-trainer. From the trainer’s point of 
view, an animal who will not perform has no 
value whatever. He only deals in “broken” 
animals. 


THERE is evidence of nervousness among 
theater and menagerie managers in England 
under the growing public opinion against the 
stage performances of animals. The Jack 
London Club has turned on the light of ex- 
posure and so animal “acts” are on the wane. 


O join this Club all you have to do is to 

agree to do the one thing that London 

says will finally banish these performances 

from the stage, viz., get up and go out of the 

theater during that part of the program. Will 
you do it? If so, send us your name. 

It is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or place of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such features 
are on the program, refusing to purchase 
tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 
that part of the performance, or write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Sixty copies of the 
book have already been given as prizes; many 
of these to schools. The volume will be 
mailed, post free, to any address, upon receipt 
of price, one dollar. 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB 
is built on it. Will you join it? No dues. 


Just send us your name and the names of as 
many as will agree to do what London suggests. 
Our Dums ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Photo by Underwood and Underwood 


“BING,” A FOX-TERRIER, WITH PARACHUTE ATTACHED TO HIM IS CRUELLY 
TRAINED TO JUMP OFF AN AIRPLANE 1500 FEET ABOVE THE EARTH 


WHAT means this tap of footsteps to and fro— 
An art exhibit, or a flower show? 
Would it were these, instead of wild beasts pent 
In cages, robbed of their environment! 

* * 
This tiger—was he meant for man-made pen— 
Or gilded cage less twenty feet by ten? 
Deep in the jungle thicket he belongs, 
Not on the holidays of thoughtless throngs. 


Mrs. Deland Joins Club 


Kennebunkport, Maine 
May 11, 1921 
Editor Our Dumb Animals 
My dear Sir:— 

Please enroll me as a member of the Jack 
London Club. I have long felt that some 
organized protest should be made against the 
misery of those poor creatures that are called 
“performing animals,” and also against the 
agonizing captivity of animals in zoos. This 
last is done in the name of science, but nothing 
could be more unscientific, it seems to me, than 
to suppose that the habits of free animals can 
be studied when the animal is in prison. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarGareEt DELAND 


Some Jack London Disclosures: 
A performing animal is broken. Something 
breaks in an animal of the wild ere such an 


animal submits to do tricks before pay audi- 
ences. 


‘ 

The dog was never born that ’d learn that 
trick for the promise of a bit of meat, .. . 
any more than was the dog ever born that 
*d walk on its fore legs without having its 
hind legs rapped up in the air with the stick 
a thousand times. 


The art of training animals is the art of 
inspiring them with fear. 


Audiences like to believe that the animals 
enjoy doing their tricks, and that they are 
treated like pampered darlings, and that they 
just love their masters to death. But God 
help all of us and our meal tickets if the 
audiences would see behind the scenes. 
Every trained-animal turn would be taken off 
the stage instanter, and we’d be all hunting 
for a job. 


A VISION 


This essay, written by Helen Doherty, a San Anselmo, 
Calif., High School girl, won the silver cup offered by the 
Marin County Humane Society in a recent essay contest. 

IRCUS day! Pink lemonade! Peanuts! 

I sat content gazing, mouth agape, at 

the talented animals. Suddenly my eyes 
rested upon one of the canvas walls. To my 
surprise, there seemed to be no wall. I could 
see right through into the animal tent. A 
trainer was mercilessly beating a small dog. 
By some supernatural power I could hear 
him say, “Now, little dog, do jhe trick right, 
or you'll get worse when you come back.” 
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The walls closed. The dog and master came 
in. The trick was wonderfully performed! 
The little fellow jumped from the top of the 
tent into a net below. 

Again the walls opened. A little group of 
singing pigs were receiving last-minute in- 
structions. The concealed pins in the trainer’s 
hand found the tender spot behind the pig’s 
ear. Yes, they sang. The audience rocked 
with laughter, but I, who knew their song to 
be a psalm of pain, left the circus in a sad 
mood, my day spoiled. 

The next evening, with a group of friends, I 
viewed a vaudeville show. A group of bal- 
ancing cats performed. One fell and the cur- 
tain was run down hurriedly. However, I 
could with my new power look through the 
asbestos sheet. I saw the cat lying panting 
while his master kicked him to make him 
get up. 

That night I awakened to find a figure 
standing by my side. 

“T am Humanity,” she said. “I entreat 
you to remember what you have seen in the 
cruelty of training animals. I commission you 
to fight this evil in our circuses and theaters. 
I charge you to abolish it through the ballot. 
I plead with you never to sit through an animal 
act which you know has been accomplished by 
suffering.” 

“T will,” I answered. 

“Then may He who knows when a sparrow 
falls bless thee,” she answered, vanishing. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR 
DUTY TO THE DUMB 
ANIMALS DURING THE 
SUMMER MONTHS. 


LIFE PRISONERS 
VIRGINIA W. SARGENT 


WITH sad eyes turned on you and me, 
They speak to us the wordless plea, 
“O, give us back our liberty; 

We pine in anguish here.” 


The iron bars, the fast-closed door, 
The thoughtless crowds that look them o'er, 
As fretfully they pace the floor, 

And long for freedom sweet. 


The lonely nights, the homesick sighs, 

For life beneath dear native skies, 

The weird and wordless prisoners’ cries 
For precious liberty. 


The ceaseless pacing of the cage, 

The snarls of menace, roars of rage, 

Or brooding silence through an age 
Of days with longing filled. 


Yet still so selfish, stupid, blind, 

We let our children peer behind 

The bars for knowledge they can’t find 
In poor imprisoned beasts. 


Nor teach ’tis cruel to oppress, 

That God is love and tenderness, 

And does in us these virtues bless, 
When shown toward all His earth: 


That better far from nature books 

We learn of wild things’ ways and looks, 
Their work and play, and dear home nooks— 
Not from the cruel zoo. 


Central News Photo Service, N. Y. 
MOOSE IN HARNESS IN NORTHERN CANADA 
In these frozen regions moose are used as beasts of burden, and moose teams are frequently 
seen pulling heavy loads between rail points which are many miles apart. 


Horses of Famous Generals in the Civil War 


HE horse upon which “Little Phil” 

Sheridan rode, in his famous ride from 
Winchester to Cedar Creek, was a black 
charger named “Rienzi.” The horse has 
shared with his master the fame and glory 
of that day in Buchanan Read’s beautiful 
poem, which has made the ride immortal. 

In the battle of Antietam, General Mc- 
Clellan rode a large black horse, which he 
called ‘Daniel Webster.” The General’s 
staff had much difficulty in keeping apace 
with him, and usually spoke of the horse in 
unflattering terms. The General, however, 
was very much attached to him. 

General Ambrose E. Burnside always rode 
a horse called “Major.” Like the General, 
“Major” came through the war safely, and 
outlived his master. After Burnside’s death, 
the horse was shot at Edgehill, and it was 
claimed for him that he was thirty years old. 

When the Union forces were pursuing the 
Confederates, after the latter’s evacuation of 
Petersburg and Richmond, General Meade 
was ill of a fever, but could not be persuaded 
to enter an ambulance, and rode his favorite 
horse, “Baldy.” 

There was a very vicious horse called “Han- 
nibal” given to the West Virginia Army, but 
the General forbade any of his officers to 
ride him, as he claimed to do so would be to 
risk their lives. A Captain Egan, of a com- 
pany of volunteers, asked to be allowed to 
have the horse, and break him. The General 
handed him over to Egan with the assurance 
that he would break his neck. ‘Hannibal’ 
became entirely tractable, and once saved 
the Captain’s neck, when Egan was pursued 
by guerrillas in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. Horse and rider soon became very 
much attached to each other. 

The horse upon which General Kearney 
rode when he was shot at Chantilly, was 
forwarded with his sword to his widow by 

General Lee, showing the kindly courtesy 


A. GENEVIEVE DWYER 


which always characterized the Confederate 
leader. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville, General 
Rushing of New Jersey rode a large gray 
horse, and “Fighting Joe” Hooker rode a 
pure white steed, making him conspicuous 
as he galloped from one part of the battlefield 
to the other. 

General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson’s 
favorite horse was “Little Sorrel,” upon 
which he was riding when he received his 
death wound. He had always been very 
much attached to her, and she it was who 
followed his funeral cortege, bearing an 
empty saddle. In appearance she was as 
raw-boned and ungainly as her master. 

General Ewell usually rode a sorry-looking 
gray named “Rifles.” No doubt he gave him 
that name in memory of the old company of 
Rifles in which Ewell had served during the 
Mexican War. 

General Lee’s “Traveller” was a handsome 
iron-gray. 

General Turner Ashby had three horses 
shot beneath him upon the same day that he 
fell at Port Republic. He was dismounted 
when shot. The first horse he lost that day 
was his favorite, which he called “Black 
Conrad.””’ When the horse was mortally 
wounded, Ashby kissed him between the eyes, 
and drawing his revolver, ended his sufferings. 
The horse that crossed the mountain, in the 
General’s funeral cortege, was one he occa- 
sionally rode. 

The horse which General Albert Sidney 
Johnston rode when mortally wounded at 
Shiloh was a thoroughbred named “Fire- 
eater.”” The two were shot at the same time, 
and neither flinched. It was only after a 
staff officer noticed Johnston’s growing pale- 
ness that the General was lifted from the 
horse, and the gallant steed then sank to the 
ground without a moan. 
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HO would think that mules are exten- 
sively used in modern coal mines of 
today? You may have imagined that in 
this day and age everything is done by elec- 
tricity. But not so; mules are a very essen- 
tial factor in even a very well-equipped mine. 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Horse Association, recently asserted that 
“the horse and mule still are the most effective 
traction in the world. Despite the fact that 
gasoline, electricity, and many other methods 
have come into use in the most civilized na- 
tions, the world as a whole still depends upon 
the horse and the mule.” How well this ap- 
plies to coal mining! 

The mules start into the mine at about 
7:30, and after reaching the workings they 
must haul empty cars to the loaders in their 
rooms on a certain entry, which is usually 
not longer than five hundred yards. When 
the cars are loaded they are hauled to a cer- 
tain point where they may be reached by the 
electric motors which haul them to the out- 
side. As about fifteen or twenty men work 
in the rooms along each entry, the mule and 
driver are kept busy hauling empty cars in 
and pulling loaded ones out, since it takes 
two men only about half an hour to load a car. 

Only two cars constitute the usual trip; 
but often the driver abuses his mule by haul- 
ing as many as four or five loads at a time. 
You may at first think this is easy for a mule, 
but consider that the average load on a coal 
car is about two tons, although it often 
amounts to 4,400 or 4,500 pounds, and the 
car itself weighs about 1,200 pounds also. 
This varies with the different types of car, 
and the different ways of loading them. A 
mule then hauling an overload of four cars is 
pulling about 20,800 pounds, of which 16,000 
is coal. This is enough coal to load two very 
large auto-trucks. Even the usual trip of 
two cars would be considered exceptionally 
heavy in outside work. Still the task of 
hauling four-ton loads is accomplished from 
morning till night by the mine mule, in gloomy 
surroundings, and by dim and irregular light 
coming from the driver’s lamp behind. A 


The Subterranean Mule 


THOMAS E. 


SAUTERS 


good day’s work consists in hauling about 
eighty or ninety of these cars, making an 
approximate total of 170 tons, or 340,000 
pounds, or enough to load three large rail- 
road cars. 

Imagine straining back and forth all day 
under such loads and such conditions. Back 
and forth, back and forth, from morning till 
night, with nothing to drink and with only a 
short half-hour’s rest at noon! Hauling coal 
from some places so low that the head of a 
man on his knees touches the roof, and usually 
pulling very poorly greased cars! Some of 
these cars run so hard that it takes two men 
to move an empty one. In some mines the 
mules are not fed while in the mines, but in 
those where mules are given good treatment, 
the driver at noon leads his charge to an out- 
of-the-way corner, puts his oats and corn in 
a box, and leaves him there to munch along 
in darkness. 

After such a strenuous and monotonous 
day, the mule again must haul the men out 
of the mine. This is more dangerous and 
harder on the mule than anything else, as 
they are forced to run at top speed for three 
or four miles, hauling this human load behind. 
In these almost mad dashes the mule is in 
constant danger; the load ahead might slow 
down suddenly without any warning and 
cause a collision; there are holes eight to ten 
inches deep between the ties of the roadway, 
and fallen lumps of coal are strewn along the 
way. These might easily cause a sprained 
ankle or a broken leg. The roof may be low, 
a beam may have fallen, and any number of 
things may happen, all of which combine to 
make the trip hazardous for the mule. And 
during working hours the mule is in constant 
danger, particularly if the driver is “green,” 
as he may allow the mule to get caught be- 
tween two cars or between the car and side- 
wall, or a hundred other such accidents. All 
this tends to make the life of a mule one of 
real and constant danger, since he depends 
so largely upon others for his safety. 

Much depends upon the drivers for the way 
the mules act while working. Some drivers 


AN IDEAL MINE MULE 


are good, and take good care of their charges, 
sympathizing with them when working under 
difficulties, such as pulling a heavy load 
uphill, but the greater number of drivers are 
just the opposite. They seem to abuse the 
mule at every turn, and these are the men who 
overload and overwork them. They are 
noted for their profanity and, by their yelling 
and cursing, easily get their mules “rattled.” 

Some of the old mules are mine-wise and 
craftily avoid tight places. I have in mind 
particularly one mule which, whenever it 
was necessary to stop for a car ahead, would 
always look for the widest place and get off 
the track on that side, out of the way of the 
cars coming behind. Others seem to know 
their way out of the mine and in the evening 
when going out need no urging, but run as 
hard as they can, slowing up wherever neces- 
sary. But many have no such mine sense. 

Not every mule by any means is suited to 
work in a coal mine. The ideal mule should 
be blocky, that is, short-legged, big-breasted, 
and with a heavy body, and should have 
about a 19-inch collar. All this denotes 
strength and endurance, which are requisite 
of all mine mules. A small head is a very 
good point, as it shows intelligence and alert- 
ness. A small hoof, another good point, shows 
agility, and such a hoof is less apt to get caught 
in holes. 

The subterranean mule isn’t a back num- 
ber yet. A great many people may think 
so, but that is probably because they haven't 
given it more than a passing thought. An 
electric “mule” may come sometime in the 
future, but as long as Missouri can produce 
mules there will be a market for them. The 
mine mule is still in its day. 


GOD is the poet; men are but the actors. 
The great dramas of earth were written in 
heaven. Bawzac 


. . 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


THE CAB-HORSE 


SLIPPING upon the ice, allwhither night and 
day, 

Sweating beneath the sun and dripping in the 
rain, 

Panting, his wind-chapped nose outstretched, 
with might and main 

Eternally fatigued, he trots his life away. 


On his lean neck, that bowed by toil is without 
stay, 

The lank stiff meshes beat of his dishevelled mane; 

His skin’s worn thin and sore beneath the harness 


strain; 

His clinking bit for him the passing bell doth 
play. 

Opening his great round eyes, as mild as his 
intent, 


He shambles, pondering still, within his head 
down-bent, 
Forgiveness of ill-use, oblivion of constraint. 


And by this hero pass the people of the time, 
Undeigning to remark the animal sublime, 
Of whom, were he a man, we should have made a 
saint. 
Epmonp Haravcourt (Translated by Joun 
PAYNE) 
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WHERE KENNEBUNK MEETS THE SEA 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


PAST leagues of shining bay leaves, 
And leagues of swaying firs, 
Here the white wave churns, 
And the flashing terns 
Are Neptune's messengers, 
As they dip and soar 
Off the breezy shore, 
Or speed to the glowing West. 


Oh, here to rest, 
On a knoll’s fair breast, 
Is Paradise for me! 
Just to dream above, 
With one I love, 
Where Kennebunk meets the sea! 


BAT MOST SENSITIVE ANIMAL 


HE bat is declared by zoologists to be 
one of the most wonderful of all animals 
in its physical make-up, and there is strong 
reason to believe it has from one to three senses 
that no other animal and no human being has. 
Its wings are a mass of nerves, and it is these 
that give it the extreme soft, silky feeling as 
well as serving to create the most sensitive 
thing in nature. So delicate are these nerves 
and so responsive to air vibrations, that a bat 
can be blinded and turned loose in a room 
where several objects are hanging from the 
ceiling by cords, and it will fly about among 
them without touching any object, the nerves 
catching the “‘feel’’ of the object as the bat 
draws near them. 
Naturalists, in experimenting with bats, 
have whirled a cane over their heads so rap- 
idly that the cane appeared to be a misty 
funnel. On their heads they wore caps of 
vivid colors that bats dislike and would fre- 
quently fly at. The bats would rush at them 
until the whirling cane was reached and then 
dart down, touch the cap, and fly away, pass- 
ing between the orbit of the cane without 
being touched, demonstrating a keenness of 
observation and delicacy of speed judgment 
unequaled by any other living animal. To 
make this the more unusual, the bat’s eyes 
are dim and weak, and it depends almost 
entirely upon the sensitiveness of its wings. 
—Detroit News 


THE ogre loved his children; he ate the chil- 
dren of others. Under the tyranny of the 
stomach, we are, all of us, beasts and men 
alike, ogres. J. H. Fasre 


THE TRAPPED LARK 
PAUL MAHONEY 


NE winter day while hiking from Murri- 

etta Hot Springs, California, to the 
Coyote Home Ranch, I came upon a poor 
little meadowlark, caught by one of its toes 
in a trap that some brute of a boy had set. 
The trap was on a wire fence and the bird 
hung head down. One bleeding wing feebly 
moved and blood dripped from the yellow- 


breasted songster, where it had beaten against - 


the barbed wire. It was all but dead. 

I played St. Francis and opened the trap. 
The little victim made no attempt to fly. I 
carried it in the flat palms of my two hands 
in a sort of sitting posture, for more than two 
miles. A cold wind was blowing. ' Gradually 
it stiffened its neck and its little head became 
upright. Just as I reached my destination 
it chirped “Thank you,” and flew away. 


Halcyon Birds 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


HE fourteen short days which end the 
year were said by the ancients to be 
haleyon days. On those days calm was 


fabled to fall upon the world, placid waters 


¥ 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 


KINGFISHER 


mirrored the sun by day and the moon by 
night, for no waves must disturb the halcyons, 
brooding on their floating nests. Such was the 
fable of the kingfisher of the Mediterranean. 

Our kingfisher brings the haleyon days of 
early spring, dropping from the sky in April, 
springing its cheerful watchman’s rattle call, 
and proceeding to dig its tunnel nest in the 
sandbank in early May. It has an entrance 
hole about three and a half inches in diameter, 
a foot or more beneath the top of the bank, 
easily known from any other hole, for in going 
in and out the kingfisher’s long hind claws 
drag and leave two parallel marks in the sand 
that suggest trolley tracks. It is easy to find 
the entrance, not so easy to see the nest at 
the other end, for there is no nesting material, 
simply a hollow in the sand that may be 
twelve feet deep in the bank. It is possible, 
of course, to tunnel laboriously in as the king- 
fisher has done; more than one ardent natural- 


YOUNG KINGFISHERS SUNNING THEMSELVES 


ist has done this and more than one has backed 
out with bleeding face, for the bill of the 
brooding mother bird is long and sharp and 
she defends her home valiantly. 

There is more enjoyment and more to be 
learned in watching the birds, especially when 
the half dozen growing young begin to eat 
their own weight in fish ina day. Then, from 
dawn till dark you may see the parent king- 
fishers watching from some stub or limb-tip 
on the bank, posing eagerly on swift wings in 
mid-air, then plunging with a resounding 
splash for some surface-feeding small fish. 
Sometimes the bird goes well below the sur- 
face, to emerge immediately, shaking the 
water from its plumage and giving its trium- 
phant rattle as it flies to the nest. 

The kingfisher loves the sandy shallows, 
hence you may find him watching and fishing 


- alongshore either on salt or fresh water. 


Mostly he frequents secluded coves where 
woods abound on shore and the works of man 
are not so plentiful, though he finds a conven- 
ient watch tower on the mast of a yacht or 
the spiling at the tip of a pier. 

Once in a while, too, he invades the city. 
“On October 13 I saw a curious sight on Boston 
Common,” says Dr. Charles W. Townsend, 
in his valuable book on “The Birds of Essex 
County.” “A belted kingfisher was flying 
over the frog pond, uttering constantly his 
rattling call, and was closely pursued by a 
domestic pigeon. The kingfisher doubled 
back and forth at least three times the whole 
length of the pond, the pigeon eagerly follow- 
ing at a distance of twenty or thirty feet. At 
one time an English sparrow, with his charac- 
teristic hatred of our native birds, flew vic- 
iously at the frightened kingfisher, who 
redoubled his racket. Finally, the kingfisher 
alighted in a tall elm and the pigeon disap- 
peared.” 


THE world today is appealing to its states- 
men, its sociologists, its humanitarians and 
its religious leaders for solution of appalling 
problems. I want to hope that the power and 
universality of that appeal will inspire strong, 
devout, consecrated men and women to seek 
out the solution, and, in the light of their 
wisdom, to carry it to all mankind. I have 
faith to believe that precisely that will happen. 
PRESIDENT HARDING 
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Photo by L. W. Brownell 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS ofall periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider _prose manusc ripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


WHO THINKS OF IT? 


EW who eat them know the method by 
which many of the so-called fancy 
chickens used for broiling and roasting are 
fattened for the market. The Popular Science 
Monthly thus describes the process: 

“To prevent the bird from using up fat by 
exercise, it is kept in a coop so small that it 
has practically no room for exercise. To expe- 
dite the fattening process the birds are for- 
cibly fed by machine. One man holds the 
chicken while another presses down a lever 
and forces a quantity of the food contained 
in a tank through a rubber tube into the mouth 
of the chicken. 

“The birds are thus fed three times a day, 
the quantity of food forced into them depend- 
ing upon their condition, age, and other fac- 
tors.” 

Beyond the cruelty to the fowl in this un- 
natural stuffing process, how can flesh grown 
by such a method be thoroughly wholesome? 


A STRANGE HAPPENING 
TTACKED by a Cat”: this was the 


caption of a story in a Boston daily, 
telling of an attack upon a lady by an appar- 
ently infuriated cat. The animal belonged to 
a neighbor. It found entrance, in some way, 
into the apartment of the lady in question, 
hid under the bed, and finally sprang upon its 
victim, sinking its teeth in her leg. Beaten 
off with difficulty, it seized her by the arm 
and inflicted there also an ugly wound. Only 
as she was able to find refuge in another 
room and close the door did the cat cease its 
attacks. 

We thought this story probably greatly 
exaggerated until upon investigation we found 
it quite literally true. What was the matter 
with the cat? It escaped and we have heard 
nothing of its being found. 


THE HORSE NOT GOING 


E called attention a month or two ago 

to the horse as a necessary factor in 

the world of business. We quoted several 
large business houses as having discovered 
that the auto-truck was too expensive a means 
of transportation for what are known as short 
hauls, that is, delivery work within towns and 
cities. It pained: some of our readers, who 
seemed to think we would rather see the over- 


worked and tired horse on the street than the 
auto-truck. No one, we think, will deny that 
a fine team of horses, well kept and well driven, 
is a much more attractive sight than a noisy, 
lumbering auto-truck. And a good horse 
doing a good day’s work is no more to be pitied 
than a man doing his work. It is not at alla 
question of not wanting to see all over-worked 
and underfed horses released from their 
slavery to man’s inhumanity. The horse, so 
long as he is the cheaper instrument of trans- 
portation, will be kept at his task. That he 
is being even more used than two or three 
years ago is due to business houses realizing 
that in spite of all the auto-truck sales agents 
say, they cannot afford the cost of the truck 
and must go back to horses. 

There are even people who have refused to 
contribute to humane societies on the ground 
that the horse has gone by, and that humane 
societies have nothing more to do. It is only 
the pleasure driving horse that has disap- 
peared largely from our cities and towns. 
Indeed, had it not been for the auto-truck, 
there would not have been enough horses to 
do the country’s work. And as to humane 
societies—what with the teaming horses that 
are ill-treated to look after, the sales stables, 
the unscrupulous and hardened horse-jockeys, 
the stock-yards, the slaughter-houses, the 
trainloads of cattle, sheep, and swine con- 
stantly being transported, the frequent neg- 
lect in sheltering domestic animals on the 
farm, the innumerable dogs and cats liable to 
cruel usage, no one need worry about their 
not having more to do than they can find 
money to do it with. Why is the horse not 
only holding his own in business, but increas- 
ing in number? Here is the answer from two 
large grocery houses in Boston: 

“We are stil] using horse-delivery for local 
and short-haul work, and consider it in 
many ways cheaper and more reliable than 
the motor truck. Better stable conditions, 
cheaper feed, easier labor conditions will 
surely mean still greater use of the horse in 
this city.” S. S. Prerce & Co., 

Wholesale and Retail Grocers 


“For our own satisfaction, we tried out 
auto cars in comparison with horses in short- 
haul delivery work, and a very careful record of 
costs showed that it was costing 7 cents a package 
to deliver by horse and 10 cents a package by auto 
car. This showed that the auto car would add 
nearly one-third to our delivery cost, without 
improving or increasing our service. The com- 
parative cost record was enlightening and con- 
clusive, and, if applied, would probably show 
the same re sults i in many other lines of busi- 
ness in this city.’ 

Ruoves Brotuers Company, Grocers 


THE HORSE'S VACATION — AN 
APPEAL 


Who will give some tired, foot-sore horse a 
vacation this year? 

He who has seen one of these patient servants 
turned out to pasture, for the first time in years, 
will never forget the seeming joy the poor creature 
has manifested when he found the soft earth 
beneath his feet, and knew the luxury of rolling 
on the cool, green grass. 

Is this to be all the Heaven these road-weary 
toilers are ever to know? At least let us give 
them this here and now. 

Three dollars and a half will mean seven days 
of rest and comfort for some horse taken from the 
hard pavement. 


A PEACE (?) MEETING 


T Philadelphia, May 13 and 14, there 
was held a notable gathering of scholars, 
professors, senators, men of affairs, and 
reformers of all sorts. It was the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. To this meeting the 
American Humane Education Society sent 
as delegates Mr. Sydney R. Taber, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, of Phila- 
delphia, both directors, and Dr. Rowley, its 
president. The theme was ““The Place of the 
United States in a World Organization for 
the Maintenance of Peace.” The president 
of the Academy said in the address by which 
he opened the sessions that it was hoped the 
meeting might, as the result of its delibera- 
tions, formulate some statement that would, 
with some degree of accuracy, express the real 
attitude and thought of the United States 
with regard to the subject to be discussed. 
As the sessions followed each other it became 
evident that nothing of the sort would be 
possible. There were nearly as many opinions 
as speakers. Now the plea for definite action 
looking toward our assuming a place among 
the nations in the interests of world peace was 
heartily applauded. Then some one else 
taking the opposite view would speak, and 
four or five hundred people would seem just 
as enthusiastic in clapping their hands for 
him. Some were for disarmament. Some 
were not—at least not at present. Some 
wanted the United States to stand with the 
other nations of the world and work out a 
better day for humanity. Some were for 
steering clear of any such co-operation as 
might involve us in any possible loss of money 
or independence. 

It was really amusing at times. It struck 
us somewhat as follows: Here’s a sick world, 
dangerously sick, perhaps dying. About the 
patient are gathered a score of experts. That 
the hour is. critical, that something should 
be done, and must be done, if death is to be 
kept outside the door, all are agreed. Nothing 
less than an operation, and a major operation 
at that, must be performed. But nothing 
was done because some of the doctors said: 
“This is not the right moment. To operate 
now might kill the patient.” (That is, dis- 
armament right away is not to be thought 
of.) Others said, “It’s now or never. Un- 
less you use the knife quickly” (that is, quit 
this frightful waste of a nearly bankrupt 
world’s money in vast navies and armies), 

“‘vour patient will be dead from heart failure.” 
(The brain of the patient it was admitted, 
had long ago ceased to function.) 

Our own idea of the matter was: “Well, 
here’s another world, the fine healthy robust 
world of youth. Why not give a little heed 
to that?) Why not create a future world that 
will be too wise to wreck its health and destroy 
its constitution by indulging in the mad orgies 
of ruinous war? If in the world of science 
prophylactic medicine is the thing, why not 
be scientific here, and instead of spending all 
our energy on a nearly dead old world which 
the doctors think will surely die if you try 
to cut out the cancer of war which is killing 
it—why not spend a part of our time and 
money in keeping this new world, which will 
soon be on the scene, fresh and vigorous with 
sane mind and sound body and uncontam- 
inated with the fatal disease of war? This 
would be Humane Education.” 


Remember the Mass. S.P.C.A. in your will. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............... 603 
Animals inspected .............. 4,604 
Number of prosecutions .......... 17 
Number of convictions ........... 12 
Horses taken from work .......... 142 


Horses humanely destroyed 
Small animals humanely destroyed. 534 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $8,663 from Charles Frederick 
Smith of Boston; $680 (in part) from Jo- 
sephine M. Dickinson of Chicopee; $500 from 
Mrs. Sarah F. Swarman of Millis; and $25 
(additional) from Col. Frank S. Richardson 
of North Adams. 

It has received gifts of $200 each from Mrs. 
A. J. M. and N.S. P. C. A.; $110 from Mrs. 
J. L. G., for endowment of free horse stall for 
one year in memory of “Lady Betty,” “Dolly” 
and ** Pluto,” and for endowment of free dog 
kennel for one year in memory of “Kitty Wink” 
and ‘‘ Patty Boy”; $100 each from C. E. R. 
and H. F.; $35 from H. F. L., for endowment 
of free dog kennel for ““Beauty’’; $25 each from 
and D. P. K., “in memory of Mrs. D. P. K.”’; 
and $20 from G. W. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Frank M. Crosby of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received gifts of $100 from a Rhode Island 
friend, $75 from H. F. L., and $552, interest. 

June 14, 1921. 


THE earnestness of life is the only passport 
to the satisfaction of life. 
THEODORE PARKER 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. § Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. ‘Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 437 Cases 450 
Dogs 310 Dogs 297 
Cats 92 Cats 140 
Horses Q7 Horses 5 
Birds 4 Birds 5 
Goats Q Cow 1 
Rabbit 1 Rabbit 1 
Squirrel 1 Rat 


Operations 209 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1, 15, 22,517 
Free Dispensary cases . 26,870 


Total . 


49,387 


PROTECT YOUR SHEEP FROM DOGS 


E have often advocated a_ simple 

method of protecting sheep from 
vicious dogs. Here it is in a letter to the 
New York Herald:— 

The method proposed to Mrs. August Bel- 
mont to protect her sheep from dogs, namely, 
by hanging bells from their necks, would have 
worked satisfactorily, something which I 
can verify from personal experience for the 
last sixty years. It seems strange to me at 
this late date that this simple idea should not 
be generally known wherever sheep are kept. 

My father owned the farm near Bound 
Brook, New Jersey... On this farm we kept 
regularly from 150 to 200 breeding ewes. 
During all these many years we never had a 
sheep bitten by a dog. This was entirely due 
to bells on from one-third to one-half of the 
number of sheep in the flock. The bells 
used to be of good size and the best pattern 
for this purpose is the open clapper cowbell. 
When a dog gets into a bunch of these bells 
the din is so great he thinks the Old Harry 
is after him, and he quits at once. 

Of late laws have been advocated to kill all 
dogs found away from their homes in order to 
protect sheep, but such laws are entirely 
unnecessary if the simple means described 
here is adopted. J. C. Hicerns 

Bound Brook, N. J. 


FREE WATER FOR HORSES 


During the summer months of last year, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals gave water to 224,511 horses 
in the city of Boston. 

This service, necessitating considerable ex- 
tra expense, will be continued this season, both 
by the Society’s traveling water cart and by 
attendants at hydrant stations. 

Special gifts are earnestly solicited for this 
purpose, that money may not be diverted from 
the regular work of the Society. 


SECRETARY WANTED 


The Maryland Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals requires a well educated man 
as Secretary. Must be capable of handling men. 
No ‘one fearing long hours need apply. Fondness 
for animals an absolute requisite. Address (giving 
particulars), The President, 612 N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


AT NORTH ADAMS 


HE president of our Societies addressed 
a fine group of about 200 men at the 
First Baptist Church, North Adams, Mass., a 
short time ago. But the audience was multi- 
plied many fold by the leading newspapers 
of the city, which reported the address most 
generously. North Adams was the president’s 
home for nearly ten years. There he secured 
the first conviction ever secured in this coun- 
try, or any other, so far as can be learned, for 
docking horses, and there he organized a Band 
of Mercy, one of whose members is now a 
leading wholesale merchant of the city, has 
been Mayor, and has also been for sixteen 
years superintendent of a Sunday School 
comprising nearly 1,000 members. The inter- 
est awakened in animals by that Band of 
Mercy in the young lad’s heart has been com- 
municating itself to the thousands who have 
come and gone in the school these sixteen 
years. On the Sunday following the Friday 
evening, when the president spoke, the whole 
school heartily took the Band of Mercy 
pledge. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 


EFORE a well-filled reviewing stand of 
horse-wise spectators and several hun- 
dred others lining the sidewalks of Common- 
wealth Avenue, the nineteenth annual parade 
of Boston’s best-cared-for work-horses moved 
in proud array on Memorial Day. 

About one thousand animals in over forty 
different classes made up the long line which 
required three and a half hours to pass. 
Every horse was a credit to the concern which 
it represented and honored its employer and 
driver by its fit appearance and condition. 
Nearly all were prize-winners. 

The old horses and the drivers of long years 
of service, as always, presented some leading 
features. Thomas McGrath, for forty-eight 
years with the trucking firm of A. Towle & 
Co., winner of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’s silver medal for veteran 
drivers, was given a rousing reception as he 
stopped before the stand, while a champion- 
ship gold medal, presented by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, was pinned on the bridle of his 
twenty-nine-year-old partner, Harry, in the 
class for old horses. 

A silver loving cup for the best exhibit in 
the parade was awarded to the Atwood & 
McManus Box Company, of Chelsea, whose 
showing of over twenty double teams was 
impressive. 

The Boston Work-horse Relief Association 
has set a high standard for this popular event, 
besides offering substantial inducements to 
stable-keepers and helpers to maintain clean, 
comfortable and healthful quarters during the 
year. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see inside front cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHarLes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CuarLes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .............. Cuba 
Toufik Chamie........... Damascus, Syria 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling........... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.............. France 
Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............4 Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ......... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .............. Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ..:......... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE WASHINGTON PARADE 


BE Kind to Animals parade was held 

in Washington, D. C., May 13, under 
the auspices of the Humane Education Soci- 
ety of that city, which was reviewed by 
President Harding, General Pershing, and 
thousands of other lovers of animals. ‘‘Lad- 
die Boy,” the President’s Airedale, headed the 
procession. He wore a red, white, and blue 
ribbon, and was seated in a float in the midst 
of hundreds of roses. Among other notable 
animal participants were “Stubby,” hero 
dog of the World War, with 27 decorations 
for battles in which he served, and General 
Pershing’s two mounts, “Jeff”? and “Kedron.” 
Of the more than 30 floats, one represented 
Noah’s Ark, and was filled with children of 
the Junior Animal Rescue League. In addi- 
tion to dogs, horses, goats, etc., many birds 
appeared in the line. The Humane Educa- 


tion Society was assisted by the Animal 
Rescue League. the Washington Humane 
Society, and the National Society for the Hu- 
mane Regulation of Vivisection. 


f Hed not leave Rover to his fate, 
But took him to the Refuge, where 
| Poor, lost dogs get the best of care 


Bob was small, his heart-was great.| Ive put away my traps and gun, 
For killing is such cruel ‘fun’ 
y camera is fun for three, 


. The squirrel and the bird and me. 


When leaving the city. 
Please think of poor kitty. 

I'm sure Lcan hear pussy sav, 
“Dont leave me to roam, 

But find me a home 

To live in while you are away, 


' Dobbin works for us all day. 
Pussy keeps the mice away, 
“Some people never seem to think lop upon my window when Rover. with his watchful bark, 
That cats and dogs should havea drink. | 1 spread crumbs for them to eat, | Guards us thro the night so dark. 
"And horses too. when they are dry, | Suet, too-a special treat. Robin redbreast on the lawn, 
Need water. same as youand]!. He:who the sparrow’s fall Sings for us at break of dawn, 


Bids us love His creatures, all. 


ay 


¥ 


So the least that we can do 
Is to treat them kindly, too. 


SIX COLORED PANELS, PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, ILLUSTRATING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS FOR SALE 


E have recently received from the 
National Child Welfare Association 
of New York City a number of sets of six 
panels, relating to kindness to animals. The 
panels are 17 x 28 inches in size, hand-litho- 
graphed on extra heavy cover paper, and the 
illustrations are beautifully hand-colored. 
Eyelets are provided for hanging. They will 
be valuable for teachers, Sunday-school 
workers, Bands of Mercy, and all others who 
are interested in the welfare of animals and 
in the “culture of the heart” of children. 
The subjects, as illustrated above, are: The 
Lost Dog; Hunting with a Camera; Don’t 
Desert Pussy; Thirsty Animals; Feeding 
the Birds; and Our Animal Helpers. The 
reproductions here give but a faint idea of the 
beauty of the panels. We offer them at cost, 
the complete set of six panels, for $3.15, post- 
paid. Address, American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
LITERATURE IN FRENCH 
RIENDS of animals who may be traveling 
in France or elsewhere on the Continent, 
and would like to distribute literature in 
French relating to kindness to animals, may 
obtain a variety of interesting leaflets at 
slight cost by addressing M. Rene Labroutil, 
publisher of La Protection des Animaux, a 
monthly paper, at 6 rue du Moulin, Caen, 
France. 


Have you joined the Jack London Club? 


MAKING LANTERN SLIDES 


EACHERS and pupils throughout the 
country will be interested in the experi- 
ments in Public School No. 77, New York 
City, under the leadership of Mr. James J. 
O’Reagan, principal. This school had an 
interesting collection of lantern slides which 
the pupils were encouraged to use in giving 
talks on various subjects. It was soon found 
that the slides on hand were insufficient, and 
it was decided to have the children try making 
their own slides for illustrative purposes. As 
a part of shop work, they were taught to cut 
glass of the proper size for the slides, to print 
or draw with ink on the glass, and also to 
apply color to the glass, if a colored slide was 
wanted. It was found that many of the 
children had decided abilities. One boy of 
twelve gave an interesting talk, illustrated 
with his own slides on “The Development 
of the Steam Engine,” showing very credit- 
able drawings of early and more recent types 
of steam engines. A girl of thirteen gave a 
similar talk on “The Evolution of the Com- 
pass,’ showing her own pictures. Other chil- 
dren chose the field of art. One gave a talk 
on birds as seen in a near-by park, illustrating 
her talk with carefully-made drawings in color 
of the birds she had observed. 

There is no limit to the educational use of 
the lantern slide, and we think that in schools 
equipped with stereopticon outfits, teachers 
will be glad to experiment in having the chil- 
dren make their own slides. Pictures of 
birds and animals may be used for copy. 
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*SPES MELIORIBUS 
(‘Hope for better things’’) 


KATE WOODWARD NOBLE 


SPES Melioribus.” These words we write 
Above your resting-place, dear little friend, 
Because we cannot think Death means the end 

Of that intelligence and love, whose light 

Shone ever in your eyes, so brown and bright, 
And to our hearts such happiness did send. 
May “‘better things” than we have ever kenned 

Await both us and you, beyond the night. 


God’s universe is wide enough; His power 
Is great enough; tender enough His love 
To find for all His creatures some fair place 
Of rest and happiness. In some blest hour 
May we and you, in happier realms above 
Look, as of old, each in the other’s face. 


*Inscription over the grave of a pet dog. 


THE WATCH-DOG OF ALEPPO 


T isn’t only in the frozen regions of the 

Arctic Circle and the dangerous passes 
of the Alps that dogs are heroes. From 
Aleppo, Syria, comes the story of a watch-dog 
who, by his cleverness and devotion, saved 
the lives of a whole family of Armenian chil- 
dren when the city was besieged by the Turk- 
ish Nationalists last winter. ; 

The story comes from Mr. George C. Doo- 
little, Director of Aleppo for the Near East 
Relief, which is operating among the destitute 
Armenians and Syrians of Asia Minor. His 
letter, just received at the New York head- 
quarters, of the organization, reads as follows: 

“Old Bill, one of the two large watch-dogs 
at the Aleppo garage, and faithful as large, 
has become a distributor of general relief. 
Some time ago Sa’id, our night watchman, 
father of a large and increasing family, had 
come to the end of his provisions and knew not 
where he should procure the next meal. That 
evening Bill stalked into the yard and laid 
at the feet of the watchman a somewhat bat- 
tered but very welcome tin of meat. Where 
he found it nobody knows, probably at a 
nearby camp. But his contribution was the 
saving of the day for Sa’id’s family, and since 
then Bill has been elected to the staff of the 
Near East Relief, honorary but very active 
member.” 


GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY 


ROBABLY all of our readers are familiar 
with the story of “‘Greyfriars’ Bobby,” 
the dog that for thirteen and one half years 
refused to leave his master’s grave in the Old 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh. It was 
upon this unusual fact that the well- 
known American writer, Eleanor Atkinson 
founded her interesting story, ‘Greyfriars’ 
Bobby.” An attractive folder with a mounted 
picture of Bobby, 414x614 inches, and a 
photographic reproduction of a clipping, 
giving the strange story of the dog, published 
in The Scotsman, April 13, 1867, when Bobby’s 
master had been dead more than eight years, 
has been prepared, and is for sale at $1.00 
per copy by Mrs. James Douglas Tanner, 
Concord, Mass. The proceeds of the sale of 
these interesting photographs will be given 
to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


EVERY man’s life is a fairy tale, written by 
God’s fingers. Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN 


GOVERNOR BAXTER OF MAINE AND 
HIS IRISH SETTER, “EIRIE” 


USEFULNESS OF DOGS 
B. L. WARREN in Farm and Ranch 


HE only way to judge of the value of a 
dog upon the farm is by his usefulness. 
However, a dog may be, and good dogs always 
are, useful in more ways than one. On a 
farm where there are boys a dog may be a 
valuable asset if he does nothing more than 
serve as a faithful companion and playmate 
to them. If he is a real dog, a good dog, he 
will be a factor in keeping them from many 
unmanly acts in their play, and will help 
develop in them a love for other farm animals. 
On a farm where there are other animals a 
dog is useful, if properly trained, in helping 
to handle them, and will protect the farm live- 
stock from natural enemies, including stray 
dogs. In handling hogs or calves, dogs are 
especially valuable. How often you have 
had a pig slip through a crack in the fence, 
and go chasing all over the farm, perhaps 
leaving the premises never to be seen again. 
Again, calves that have to be driven from one 
lot to another frequently will often show their 
natural playfulness by giving you a bad half 
hour by walking sedately to the gate and 
then making a run for another part of the 
field. With a well-trained dog your animals 
will not grow up unruly, or fence breakers. 
By far the most popular breeds of dogs for 
farm use are collies, shepherds and Airedales. 
Shepherds were formerly more popular than 
collies, but now the collies lead, with Aire- 
dales third in popularity. Collies and shep- 


herds are much alike, and have the same 
habits, being easily trained and always tract- 
able and affectionate. Airedales are more 
difficult to train, but never forget a lesson. 
They are more enduring in work than shep- 
herds or collies, though no more willing work- 
ers. The Newfoundland breed was formerly 
popular, and still is for playmates for children, 
but is not so useful in helping about the farm 
as the other breeds named. A breed that is 
naturally suited to ridding the farm of rats 
is the terrier. These little dogs are also very 
amusing playmates for the children. 

Having procured the sort of dog you want, 
his training for the special use you have for 
him should begin when he is very young; 
the fact is, training can hardly begin too early. 
In training for farm work, however, a rule 
should be observed of not allowing the puppy 
to come in contact with any vicious animals 
until he is able to protect himself. An over- 
zealous puppy, if he is kicked by such an ani- 
mal, will hardly ever get over the fear he will 
afterward have for all unruly animals, and 
his usefulness may be impaired. It is even 
possible to train a dog to single out any animal 
from a bunch and drive it to the barn, or to 
separate hogs from calves, etc. This requires 
a deal of hard training, which takes time, how- 
ever, and so if such a dog is wanted it may be 
best to buy a young dog, already trained. 

A dog, as a dog, seldom has any better 
habits than his master, as a man. A mis- 
treated dog will not stay at home, and will 
mistreat every animal he can when he gets a 
chance. It is best not to encourage the dog 
to stay about or in the house, but do not turn 
him out with no place to go at night. He will 
have to sleep in the muck and dust under the 
barn, and catch and spread fleas. Give him 
a bed in the barn. See that it is kept clean. 
Dogs are carnivorous, but eat other things 
besides meat, and must be fed correctly or 
they will go roving over the countryside to 
satisfy their appetite. However, while feeding 
a variety, do not feed enough to fatten the dog. 
Given a good sleeping place, kind words when 
in contact with him, and proper food, a dog 
will stay at home and attend to his business. 


H. G. WELLS ON KILLING ANIMALS 


EN will turn again with renewed interest 

to the animal world. In these dis- 
ordered days a stupid, uncontrollable massa- 
cre of animal species goes on—from certain 
angles of vision it is a thing almost more tragic 
than human miseries: in the nineteenth cen- 
tury dozens of animal species, and some of 
them very interesting species, were exter- 
minated; but one of the first fruits of an 
effective world state would be the better’ 
protection of what are now wild beasts. It 
is a strange thing in human history to note 
how little has been done since the Bronze Age 
in taming, using, befriending, and appreciat- 
ing the animal life about us. But that mere 
witless killing which is called sport today, 
would inevitably give place in a better edu- 
cated world community to a modification of 
the primitive instincts that find expression in 
this way, changing them into an interest 
not in the deaths, but in the lives of beasts, 
and leading to fresh and perhaps very strange 
and beautiful attempts to befriend these 
pathetic, kindred lower creatures we no 
longer fear as enemies, hate as rivals, or 
need as slaves. 

From “The Outline of History” 
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CAN THE ZOO BE REFORMED? 


HE opinions of zoologists on the ethics 

of the.zoo are ever at variance. Some 
recent controversy over conditions at the 
Kew Gardens, England, brought out not only 
considerable learned discussion, but also 
much of the naked truth. A contributor to 
the Nation, writing on “The Reform of the 
Zoo,” urges certain changes and improve- 
ments in the confines of the birds as being in 
line with the practical policy and ethics that 
obtain in the government and management 
of zoos. 

But the writer presents his strongest argu- 
ments on the side of abstract ethics and 
maintains that abolition, rather than refor- 
mation, is the ultimate logic of the zoo. He 
holds that for civilized peoples with a just 
view and an imaginative knowledge of animal 
life, the great majority of our existing zoos 
must be objects of dislike and shame rather 
than of enjoyment. For the zoologists to 
contend that animals are better off and hap- 
pier in the zoo than in the freedom of their 
native wilds, let them consider their physical 
condition and mark the difference between 
their free and their caged existence. In the 
latter state they are comparable to the pris- 
oner in the cell or the consumptive in the 
sanitarium as distinguished from the people 
on the streets. “They are sick in spirit and 
bored with an inexpressible tedium, stupified 
and stultified from inaction,” says the writer. 
“How should they not be, when they are 
largely deprived of the six primary joys of 
liberty and qualifications of fitness to envi- 
ronment—the power of mating and of rearing 
and educating their young, the power of 
enjoying the companionship of social life, 
the power of exercising their suppleness of 
body or strength of wing in graceful move- 
ment, the power of meeting in the most effi- 
cient way the variety of circumstance attend- 
ing daily life, the adventures and excitements 
of the hunt for food, and last, but not least, 
the power of satisfying their everlasting 
curiosity? 

“Comparing these two manners of exist- 
ence, the case for reforming the zoo is un- 
answerable.” 


A Memory of An Empress 


VINCENT STARRETT 


N every man’s life, it is said, there is one 

good story. “Mine,” said the banker, 
‘thas nothing to do with banks.” So saying, 
he told the story of ““The Empress’s Kiss.” 

The year was 1878; the scene, the ro- 
mantic neighborhood of Bournemouth. 

Neither circumstance particularly impressed 
the small boy who, from his pony’s back, sur- 
veyed the world about him with the com- 
placent pride of the horseman whose chief 
joy is his horse. And, for the time, at least, 
the pony was his own, although chartered. 
The horseman was seven years of age, and he 
was taking his riding lesson. 

Near him, and holding to the pony’s leading 
rein, rode a tall man of military appearance, 
and beyond this personage rode a second 
small boy, and then another, and another. 
It was a gay party, and the bubbling spirits 
of the four youths found escape in occasional 
cheers and shouts. Sometimes they endeav- 
ored to gallop their animals, but were re- 
strained by the soldierly man who rode in 
their midst. The month happened to be 
May, and the famous English watering place 
was particularly festive. 

Up and down the esplanade the little party 
rode; the well-trained ponies trotted and 
cantered as the tall director ordered. When 
they had tired of the main road and the 
crowds, they explored obscure by-paths, 
skirting the sea at times; and at the water’s 
edge, the day being clear, they looked across 
the waves and exclaimed delightedly at the 
faint outline of the Isle of Wight, dimly rising 
on the near horizon—a phenomenon only 
visible on an exceptional day. Again they 
traversed bridle-paths between wooded acres, 
out beyond the resort, where great private 
estates spread in trained luxuriance. 

Two of the youngsters were the sons of a 
distinguished English clergyman, in fact, a 
Bishop; the others were cousins, wide-eyed 
youngsters from Canada, now enjoying the 
novel routine of English upper-class life, 
which included a governess and a riding- 


Courtesy of Southern Ruralist 


WHITE CHINESE GEESE 


master. The military individual was Count 
Lieutenant von Dorn, an_ impoverished 
German cavalry officer, and a splendid horse- 
man. 

The seven-year-old Canadian moved rest- 
lessly in his saddle. Romance was calling 
to him in the warm breeze, and with a hand- 
some pony between his knees he felt himself 
monarch indeed of all that he surveyed. The 
pony, too, rode in glamour, it seemed. 

Suddenly, the leading rein was jerked from 
the riding-master’s grasp; there was a startled 
cry, and in a moment the pony had bolted 
up the road, turned sharply into a bridle- 
path, and disappeared from the sight of the 
rest of the party. 

The small boy in the saddle at first tried 
to check the little beast that carried him, 
but in a few moments gave over the attempt. 
He was not frightened, for he had learned his 
lesson well enough; but he knew that he must 
keep his head and hold on. So he gripped the 
animal with knees and fingers, and clung 
grimly, while the pony galloped as furiously 
as its small legs would carry it, up into the 
heart of the private estate. 

The path widened, after a few turns, and 
shortly there appeared, slowly riding from 
the opposite direction, a woman and _ her 
groom. They were mounted upon magnifi- 
cent horses, and rode like veterans. It oc- 
curred to the small boy on the flying pony 
that the woman was very beautiful, and he 
vaguely wondered if he had galloped magi- 
cally into the middle of a fairy tale... . 
Years later he carefully checked up his dates, 
and discovered that even then, when the 
meeting occurred, the fairy princess must 
have been in middle life. 

She was tall and stately, it seemed, and the 
groom who rode with her wore a green cockade 
in his hat—two facts which impressed the 
youth from America. The cockade tickled 
his fancy immensely. The woman was 
quietly garbed, yet with an air of distinction. 

It was immediately evident to the ap- 
proaching riders that the small boy’s small 
pony was running away with him; not too 
rapidly, nor was the small boy in any actual 
danger, but the fact remained that he was 
helpless to arrest the animal’s progress. . . 
The tall and stately woman wheeled her horse 
quickly across the pony’s path, and with 
perfect ease leaned down and stopped the 
career of that speeding animal. The small 
boy’s curls no longer blew in the breeze; now 
he resembled the pictures of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, drawn by the clever Mr. Birch. 

When she had brought the pony to a stand- 
still, the rescuer bent coolly down, and twisted 
her white fingers into the curls. __ 

“Little boy,” she said quaintly, “have you 
lost your way?” 

The little boy replied, simply, ““No, ma’am!” 

“Where do you come from?” she persisted. 

Accepting the question literally, the young 
man replied: “I come from Canada. I am 
only visiting here.” 

Then he revealed the relationship with the 
distinguished Bishop, and other secret mat- 
ters, and when he had finished the beautiful 
creature on the big horse leaned further down 
from her saddle, with a smile, and asked: 


“Little boy, will you give me a kiss?” 
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She stretched her hand to him, and he 
placed his own in her grasp. Thus braced, 
he stood up in his stirrups, and put up his 
lips. She bent still lower, and there followed 
two kisses... . 

At this interesting moment, Count Lieu- 
tenant von Dorn, and his three remaining 
charges, came into sight, moving in haste. 
Appalled by what he saw, the soldierly von 
Dorn hesitated; then he came valiantly on. 
There was a sharp military salute from the 
Count and a low bow, to which the beautiful 
woman on the big horse nodded a response. 
Count Lieutenant von Dorn, still overcome, 
began an interminable apology. 

“Not at all,” said the horsewoman at length, 
smiling again at the youngster on the runaway 
pony, “for although I have been Empress of 
France, he is a little Emperor of America.” 

She turned her horse, and with the cockaded 
groom in her wake cantered away, looking 
back once to wave a bright good-bye to the 
boy upon whose lips still tingled the royal 
kisses . . . who rode homeward in a daze. 
Only vaguely he understood what had hap- 
pened. 


It is a far cry from the Lincoln State Bank, 
in Chicago, in the year 1921, to the private 
park of the Empress Eugenie, at Bourne- 
mouth, in the year 1878—but this is the story 
in the life of Henry St. Lawrence Chandler, 
chief clerk of that Chicago bank. 

In Mr. Chandler’s library there is a big 
book, in which occurs the portrait of an exiled 
Empress of France, besides which recently 
has been laid a newspaper clipping telling of 
her death. Often of an evening the banker 
takes it down and looks at the portrait. . . . 

— wonders what Mr. Chandler is thinking 
about! 


SHALL WE STAND FOR THIS? 
J. A. BURSEY 


HORSE was down; blood ran from his 

head and formed a pool on the ground. 
A man stood over the horse with a club 
in his hand. He commanded the animal in a 
loud voice, freely punctuated with oaths, to 
get up; but the horse being young and in the 
harness for the first time, was ignorant of the 
meaning of these commands. He lay there, 
his eyes filled with unfathomable anguish, 
his muscles twitching, knowing not what to 
do. His master, not being obeyed, plied the 
club again, barbarously. 

A group of people collected around the man, 
and although some wished to interfere, none 
did. The man was a big brute of a fellow, and 
his countenance was too foreboding. He 
called for some water. His son brought it 
to him and it was applied to the horse’s head. 
After the bucket had been emptied, the man 
turned and threw it at his son. It landed 
squarely on the boy’s forehead and he fell to 
the ground, unconscious. 

“You'd better learn to catch, Deacon. I’m 
liable to throw an ax at you some day,” was 
the only comment made by the father. 

The man again turned his attention to the 
horse; but now the animal had found a 
champion. A heavy hand was laid on the 
man’s arm and a voice sounded in his ear; it 
was the voice of the law. 

This is only one of the many scenes of 
cruelty to animals that has arrested my 
attention during the years I have lived in 
this semi-civilized West, and it is scenes such 
as this that this humane magazine is banishing. 


THE CLIMBING PERCH 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEALS 


HERE do the fur-seals go in winter? 

It is one of Nature’s secrets—a mys- 

tery as strange today as when the herd num- 

bered several millions and before the demands 

of fashion took the merciless and excessive 

toll. But the depleted seal herd today in 

the great waters of the Pacific do the same as 

their forbears, though under closer guard and 
observation. 

In Alaskan waters, about the first of May, 
the seals arrive at the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George and for the next four months 
they may be accounted for. On a day in 
early September, without sign or signal, rec- 
ognized by man, they all slip off into the ocean 
and disappear to parts unknown. For two- 
thirds of the year, they are gone on the long 
cruise. The prying eyes of the curious have 
not discovered their whereabouts, nor can 
the scientist tell you definitely where they go. 
Theirs is a mysterious itinerary, and it must 
be a happy voyage for them in contrast with 
that shorter but disastrous season when they 
come in contact with supposedly civilized 
man. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


A FISH THAT CLIMBS 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


ERE is a picture of a strange fish called 
the “climbing perch,” It lives in 
far-off Asia, and is as much at home on land 
as in the water. In a land where streams 
dry up in which this fish lives, it would die 
if it did not go in search of another body of 
water, over hot, dusty ground, and over hills 
and valleys. 

Lieutenant Daldorf, of the Danish navy, 
in his memoirs of 1797, mentions that he cap- 
tured such a fish in the act of climbing a 
tree. He found it with the spiny margin of 
the gill-covers hooked into the cracks of the 
bark, and watched while it curled its tail 
around, thrust its pectoral fins forward, and 
pushed ahead. The fins are remarkably 
mobile and may be moved outward almost 
at right angles to the body, and the mere 
closing, if in contact with an object, is suffi- 
cient to pull an average fish half an inch. 


In his “Natural History of Ceylon,” Sir J- 
Emmerson Tennent states that on one occa- 
sion he saw hundreds of these fish crawling 
up the bank of a dried-up pool, diverging in 
every direction, on reaching the top, to a dis- 
tance of fifty yards, and still traveling on- 
wards. The supposition is that they trave} 
by night or before sunrise. One peculiarity 
is the large size of the vertebral column, quite 
out of proportion to the rest of the body. 
In migrating they keep their gills expanded 
and moistened by a curious vessel above the 
gills that holds water. When the fish leaves 
the water it carries with it enough water to 
moisten its gills as often as necessary to sus-~ 
tain life. 

The eggs float loosely at the surface of the 
water, and hatch in two or three days. The 
color of this fish is a light brassy olive, with 
eyes of orange. Its length is up to seven 
inches. 


MRS. ROOD PASSES ON 


ANY of the older humane workers in 

this country will recall Mrs. Ella Irene 
Rood, who died recently in Chicago at the 
age of 78. Mrs. Rood for twenty-five years 
was engaged in organizing and revivifying 
humane societies, especially in the South and 
West, and was active in securing humane 
education laws in several states. She was 


prominently identified with the Audubon 
Society and had held high positions in sev- 
eral national ornithological organizations. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— <a address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See back page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and eighty-two new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in May. Of these, 157 
were in schools of Massachusetts; 154 in 
schools of Connecticut; 146 in schools of 
Rhode Island; 77 in schools of Texas; 52 in 
schools of Virginia; 39 in schools of Georgia; 
28 in Maine; 23 in Kentucky; two in New 
York; and one each in Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and the Philippine Islands. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 133,498 


THEY EAT TO LIVE 
LILLIAN L. TROTT 


IKE people, animal-kind are apt to give 
out in some one particular, while appar- 
ently sound in others. 

A relative boasted that he kept a sleek 
black horse that virtually fed himself, from 
woods and barn, for eighteen years, and died 
in harness. But it is never safe to depend 
on near miracles to prevent slow starvation. 
If the cat comes of hunting stock, and is 
given a hunting chance—in barn, house, and 
cellar, he (though more often it is a mother 
with little ones to plan for) will keep the 
premises free of rodents, and is just as sure 
to do this when well fed from the family table. 
I have known kind women to argue that cats 
ought to catch their food, then punish them 
for dragging in a rabbit or dashing after a 
swallow. Personally, I appreciate tabby’s 
fastidious taste. My cats detest rat flavor, 
though they catch rats and leave them dead 
on the field of battle. 


Formerly, we owned a tabby for sixteen 
years, whose grinders did good service till 
near the end. That end was hastened by the 
burning of our home, and tabby refused to 
be moved with us. We took bread and milk 
to her every day, when her teeth were seen to 
be loosening, though this is seldom apparent 
without close examination. But she was 
homesick—the homing instinct is strong in 
cats—and pined and became so pitiable that 
she was put out of her misery. 

At present we have a commonplace tiger 
cat, tough in some respects, but, though only 
eight years old, minus all teeth except the 
tushes. They begin to look rough and 
pinched, when tooth afflictions beset them. 
Ever possessed of an eager appetite, every- 
thing offered still tastes good to him, though 
we take extra pains to provide milk and soup 
for his needs. He accepts meat as well, and 
now and then fancies it raw, as of yore. 
Usually, though, losing teeth, either the final 
ones or the baby teeth, is a milestone where 
cats and other animals go “off their feed.” 


THE HAPPY FAMILY! 


Courtesy of Guide to Nature 


CHILDREN’S PROTEST SAVES ROBINS 
JAMES CLYDE BAILEY 


WENTY years ago a pair of robins on 
their northern flight in search of a suit- 
able nesting-place stopped over at Columbus, 
Indiana. They finally decided upon a tree 
in the yard of Garfield as offering a promising 
location. Unfrightened by the cries and 
shouts of children running and playing be- 
neath their chosen home, they set to work 
earnestly, carrying straws and other material 
for the construction of a nest. 

It was not long before a child, more observ- 
ing than his mates, noticed that the work of 
home-building could be seen from an upper 
window of the school building. This window 
was thereafter crowded, at the recess periods, 
with eager-eyed children, watching the feath- 
ered workers below. A _ little later they 
watched the drab little mother sitting on the 
nest, and caught an occasional glimpse of the 
five green eggs when she happened to be away. 

Their unceasing vigil was at last rewarded 
by the sight of five large-mouthed fledglings. 
The interest increased from day to day as 
the children watched the young birds stretch- 
ing up their hungry mouths for the food their 

~parents were forever carrying to them. The 
young robins seemed to grow before the very 
eyes of the children, and before the school 
term ended in June the young birds were tak- 
ing their first flights. 

The following year the old birds of the 
year before returned to the same tree, and 
again built a nest and raised a brood of young. 
This pair of birds, or another, continued to 
return year by year and to rear their young, 
and the succeeding classes of school children 
received a lesson in bird life that they could 
have gotten in no other way. 

Everything went on as usual until the latter 
part of April of this year, when the school 
board ordered that all trees on school prop- 
erty be trimmed. When the trimmers came 
to the tree containing the robins and were 
about to cut away the limb holding the birds’ 
nest, the pupils protested to their teachers. 
The teachers, in turn, protested to the school 
board, who ordered the men to leave the tree 
as it was. 

This fact-story carries its own moral for 
those who would teach children to be kind to 
animals and birds. These children had be- 
come interested in the lives of their friends, 
and they were ready to fight to protect them. 
When a child has become interested in their 
lives he can never again be unthinkingly cruel 
to bird or beast. 


AN INSECT SUBMARINE 


Note.—The caddis-worm is the grub of the caddis-fly, 
which is like a small moth and is often seen flitting over 
our streams and ponds. There are about one hundred and 
fifty species of this fly in America. 

ADDIS-WORMS are able to remain on 

y the level of the water indefinitely with 
no other support than their house; they can 
rest in unsinkable flotillas and can even shift 
their place by working the rudder. 

How do they do it? Do their sticks make 
a sort of raft? Can the shells contain a few 
bubbles of air and serve as floats? Let us see. 

I remove a number of caddis-worms from 
their sheaths and put the sheaths in the water. 
Not one of them floats, neither those made of 
shells nor those of woody materials. The 
worm also, when removed from its tube, is 
unable to float. 

This is how the worm manages. When at 
rest, at the bottom of the pond, it fills the 
whole of the tube in its sheath. When it 
wishes to reach the top of the pond, it climbs 
up the reeds, dragging its house of sticks with 
it; then it sticks the front of its body out of 
the sheath, leaving a vacant space in the rear, 
like the vacuum in a pump when one draws 
out the piston. This promptly fills with air, 
enabling the worm to float, sheath and all, 
just as the air in a life-preserver holds a person 
up in the water. The caddis-worm does not 
need to cling to the grasses any longer. It 
can move about on the surface of the pond, 
in the glad sunlight. 

To be sure, it is not very talented as a 
boatman. But it can turn round, tack about 
and shift its place ‘slightly by using the front 
part of its body, which is out of the tube, as a 
rudder and paddle; and that is all it wishes 
to do. When it has had enough of the sun, 
and thinks it time to return to the quiet of the 
mud-bed at the bottom, it draws itself back 
into its sheath, expelling the air, and at once 
begins to sink. 

We have our submarines—the caddis-worms 
have theirs. They can come out of the water. 
they can dip down and even stop at mid- 
depth by releasing gradually the surplus air. 
And this apparatus, so perfectly balanced, so 
skillful, requires no knowledge on the part of 
its maker. It comes into being of itself, in 
accordance with the plans of the universal 
harmony of things. 


J. Henri in “Insect Adventures” 


LIFE, as we call it, is nothing but the edge 
of the boundless ocean of existence where it 
comes upon soundings. 
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THE PASSING OF THE LITTLE GRAY SQUIRREL 
ADA B. HURLEY 


H little gray friend, when I walked today, 
In the leafy glade where yesterday 
You greeted me— 
You were not there. 
And oh, my playmate, I missed you so 
And too, did the wandering wind, I know, 
That in and out the tree-tops played. 


I thought of a time now far away, 
When once on a gold glad autumn day 

I gathered nuts 

For my winter store; 
While high from a shagbark hickory tree 
Your little bright eyes looked down at me, 
And it seemed again that I heard you scold; 


That I heard you bark and chatter and call, 
Saw your fuzzy tail like a waterfall 

Curl over your back, 

While you pelted me 
With the satin-soft shell of a nut. held tight 
In your tiny paws, but you jumped from sight, 
And I shied my sticks without avail. 


Happy chattering friends were we 
Wandering here as wild and free 

As the vagrant breeze; 

But I miss you now, 
For you romp no more in your leafy lanes, 
Scampering home as the sunlight wanes 
And woods grow dark as night draws near. 


I search in vain for your silver coat, 
And the wailing wind has a sadder note, 
For it searches, too, 
The tall tree-tops. 
Oh, little gray squirrel, man envied you 
Your pretty coat, now your old friends two, 
Though they search and search these woodlands through, 
No happy little playmate find. 


KITTIE HALLOWELL 


ID you ever hear of a kitty who “went downstairs, 
turned on the gas, opened the oven door, and got his 
own supper?” 
It sounds like a make-believe, but it is strictly true, writes 
a trustworthy correspondent to Our Dumb Animals. 
On the gas pilot hang two tiny balls, which offered investi- 
gation, and with a little pull the gas was brightly burning. 
In the disconnected stove that makes a table for the gas 
plate is an oven, which was opened by this investigating fel- 
low, who knows his second meal is always placed inside. 
Kitty was just a little stray, brought by his mother up to 
the doorstep one rainy day, when she went away and was 
never seen again. 
Being brought up with dogs, he has many of their habits. 
He has performed many wonderful tricks, but we think his 
lighting the gas was the brightest. 


< 
AGNES AYRES OF THE PARAMOUNT PICTURES WITH 
“MINETTA” AND “PAKA” 


THE KATYDIDS 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


UST as soon as summer gets fairly settled, as we say, the 
grasshopper family makes its appearance. Its members 
all wear green, of a shade that closely resembles the vegetation 


- upon which they feed. Grasshoppers, locusts, and katydids 


all have a close relationship and resemblance. 

The common field grasshoppers have long antennae, or 
feelers, and look very much like jointed toys as they hop 
about in the grass. They are very lively little insects, as 
you find when you pass through one of the grassy fields in 
which they live. On very hot days in August the locust 
grasshoppers are exceedingly musical. And whenever we 
hear their loud, wheezy call, especially in the forenoon, we 
are apt to prophesy that the day will be an especially hot one. 

The grasshoppers have some cousins that have long horns 
and quite well-developed wings, that live mostly in the trees 
upon the foliage of which they feed, and they may be heard 
conversing sociably together as you pass their tree homes in 
late summer or early fall. 

They sing mostly at nightfall, and generally from the tops 
of trees, where they insist upon telling that “Katy did,” in 
very positive tones. These insects differ from birds in*the 
production of the sounds they make, by rubbing their wings 
together instead of using their vocal organs. 

Where a number of katydids get together in late August or 
early September, if you should happen to be walking along the 
roadside near their tree homes, at nightfall, you would be apt 
to hear them loudly declaring that “‘Katy did,” but no matter 
how long you might linger, you never would hear them assert 
that Katy didn’t. So we must suppose that Katy is a very 
obedient little insect and always does just as she is told. 
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THE LOVE THAT OVERFLOWS 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 
I DON’T like cats and dogs,” 
“Tt seems a shame to me 


’s love on animals. 
To waste one 
You see,”’ continued she, 


she said; 


“°Tis roiks I love; with quadrupeds 
I have no place or part.” 
Did she imagination lack— 
Or was she cold of heart? 


Love’s not a thing to be confined; 
The more it gives, it grows; 

The heart that loves humanity 
The fullest overflows 


To all that claim its tenderness, 
The humblest and the least— 
That loves its God, its fellow-man, 

And also bird and beast. 


ORNAMENTAL, USEFUL, HUMANE 
J. B. DILLON 


HE public library at Pueblo, Colorado, 

rests on the crest of the hill at Abriendo 
Avenue. Directly in the rear, on the hill 
slope where Union Avenue forms a letter Y 
around the library, a bronze structure about 
eighteen feet high is located. Atop is the 
figure of a neighing horse as in search of water. 
Beneath the statue is the inscription: 


Presented to _ City of Pueblo 


is y the 
Ladies Benevolent Association 


Compassion 


There is a large bowl that reaches around 
almost the entire structure, at the proper 
height for Old Dobbin to quench his thirst. 
Less than a foot from the bottom are two 
small bowls whereby Towser may proclaim 
that it is a beautiful world, and, in addition, 
there is a tiny stream running where you and 
I may cool our parched tongues. 

Would it not be well for many cities to 
erect such humane affairs? Too often is 
the good old dog forgotten when we put up 
drinking fountains, and yet people wonder 
why dogs go mad during the scorching days 
of summer. 

Do you recall how you feel when you are 
eager for a drink of water and are held back 
from the spigot by the crowd ahead? It is 
a feeling that makes you think that you would 
like to fight your way to the cooling draught, 
but your experience tells you that you must 
wait, that it won’t be long, and you are not 
disappointed. 

How is it with Towser? He sees you gulp- 
ing down what he cannot reach. You do not 
help him; he wanders on hoping that some ene 
will see his wants and supply them, but on 
and on he goes, his nerves are burned, his 
brain is cooked and something snaps. Then 
. he issa mad dog. 

Whose fault? 

Yours and mine, in many, many cases. 

It is not too late to mend, nor is the cost 
of the needed facilities prohibitive. All that 
is lacking is a leader in the community where 
these things are neglected. 


LIFE is a pure flame, and we live by an in- 
visible sun within us. Sir T. Browne 


NO STEEL TRAPS 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


ECENTLY, in a motion picture theater, 

I was astonished to witness a reel of 

film which was featured as an educational 

picture. The film depicted the trapping 

industry in the northern country and showed 

the cruel and torturing methods used in catch- 
ing fur-bearing animals. 

I was not impressed by the educational 
value of the picture, but rather by the heart- 
less and. merciless process that renders such 
suffering to these little creatures of nature, 
such as the marten; mink, fox, ermine and 
beaver. As an ardent opponent of steel- 
jawed traps, I advocate the abolition of their 
use. 

The trapping industry has flourished for 
many years without a thought of the feelings 
of the little victims, and it was a consolation 
to read of the admirable step taken by the 
American S. P. C. A. whereby they offer a 
prize of five hundred dollars to the person 
who can invent a new model of trap that will 
either catch the animals without pain or in- 
jury, or kill them instantly. 

In our domestic life we do not realize what 
takes place in the frozen northern regions of 
the trapping areas. The steel-jawed traps 
that are so cleverly placed in ambush by the 
cunning hand of man and then covered by 
Nature’s own snow, do their full amount of 
damage to the little creatures which are put 
in their woodland environment by the very 
hand of Nature. It seems a very cowardly 
means of capturing them and. ought to be 
eliminated. It certainly is no credit to ad- 
vanced civilization, an era in which we are now 
supposed to be living, to ravage and depredate 
these little fur-bearing animals in their native 
haunts, merely for the sake of personal em- 
bellishment; and I hope the time will soon 
come when national laws will regulate this 
cruelest of all industries, and, if furs must 
absolutely be had, that a more humane method 
of trapping will be enforced for the sake of 
civilization and the people who wish to be- 
friend the dumb creatures. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of 

dollars, (or if other 
property, describe the property). 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American ers Education Society, and 
the Massachusetts S. + at new Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at a prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 53, June, 1920-May, ne. 3 25 
Humane Calendar for 1921 30 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

M.D., 274 pp., illus. cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty Francis H. Rowley, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or. .00 
The Horze—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 
The Care of Mules 50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 
How to Treat a Horse 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, 

of 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 

mer), post-car 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . . 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50, cloth, $1.00.... 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 
bb Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.. 
Save the Birds, post-card 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 

The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” 
About Poor Puss 


cloth, $1.50 
. paper, 15 cts. 
$0.50 per 100 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, $1.00 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over .... each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets 
The Horrors of Trapping 
Omaha Address = Cruelties of Slaughter, 
Dr. Rowley, 8 p 
What is the Jack Club 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... .50 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors y 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth; 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Humane Education, Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

covers) 55 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell, ry 4 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 
Humane Day Exercises for 1921 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to. Teach It 


cloth, 96 cts. 
cloth, 50 cts. 


Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 

A Talk with the Teacher a. = 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 
The Coming Education 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’? buttons 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ... ‘ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 
Band of Mercy Register 15¢ 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership card $0.50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy .. 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane .Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


$1.00 per 100 


.. 1.00 per 100 
. small, 5 cts 


32 
small, 50 cts. 
$1.00 per 100 
30° 
$0.60 per 100 
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